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THE CONFESSION. 


Ye parents, who have seen the child you loved, 
While yet the pure, chaste object of your eare, 
Withered and sullied by the touch of sin, 

Can tell how felt the parents ofthe maid. 

In tears they mourned her as a blighted flower— 
Had mourned her, but forgiven. 


ir was a glorious Sabbath in . The dew was rising in a soft, misty veil 
from the meadows on School-Hill, and bathing with humid brightness the wild 
flowers flushing the river-vale. The trees on Falls-Hill were vividly green, and 
Castle-Rock was a magnificent picture, its base lying in one unbroken shadow, 
and a white cloud, woven and impregnated with silvery light, floating among its 
topmost cliffs, and crowning it witha halo of brightness. The beautiful village 
was as calm and still-as Paradise, with the music of nature unbroken, except 
by the deep bell-tones sweeping solemnly across the valley, from the Episcopal 
steeple, answered by the brazen tongue on the opposite hill, and reverberating 
among the distant rocks. This summons to worship had scarcely commenced, 
when the inhabitants were seen pouring from their respective dwellings—the 
Presbyterians walking slowly in the direction of the old meeting-house, mentioned 
in a former article, and the Episcopalians seeking their more modern building. 
Our narrative leads us to the former, where the inhabitants of School-Hill were 
slowly gathering. In one direction were seen the grandsire and the grandame, 
with the son and his wife, followed by a procession of blooming children—the 
girls in pink frocks and straw bonnets, surrounded by pretty pink wreaths—the 
boys in striped cotton clothes, calf-skin shoes and fur hats—all vainly striving to 
subdue their steps, and school their sparkling faces to the solemnity requisite for 
the day. A little behind were two or three young girls walking abreast, and talk- 
ing in low voices. Another way, might be seen a newly married pair walking a 
little apart, not daring to venture on the unprecedented boldness of locking arms 
in public. Onward again were another couple of less recent union, leading between 
them a roguish little girl, who was lost in admiration of her red morocco shoes, or 
pouting her cherry lips, and striving vainly to free her imprisoned hands, when 
her mother checked her bounding steps, or hushed her too noisy prattle. 

Nothing could have been more venerable than the ancient meeting-house, with 
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its three heavy doors opening to the south, east and west, its narrow windows 
and weatherbeaten front that had withstood the storms of a hundred winters—the 
foot-paths worn smooth and hard, running from the road up the gentle declivity 
of green-sward to the different doors—the burying-place at the back, where slept 
the elders of the church—all conspiring to excite solemn and religious feelings. 
Nor was the interior of the old edifice calculated to do away with them. Oppo- 
site the southern entrance the huge box-pulpit monopolized half that end of the 
building, backed by its arched window of greenish glass, and surmounted by a 
wooden canopy, round and curiously carved. At the foot of this pile of unpainted 
wood, along the whole paneled front, ran the deacons’ seat with doors opening 
at the foot ofthe winding pulpit-stairs ; and before the whole stood the communion 
table of cherry-wood. Two broad aisles crossed each other at right angles, and di- 
vided the body of the house into four distinct portions, each filled with low, square 
pews, edged with a carved resemblance of lattice work. Into these seats the con- 


gregation ranged themselves on the day I am describing, and waited the com- 


o? 
ing of the minister. 

The last chime of the bell was dying away when he entered through the 
southern door, followed slowly and feebly by the grey-headed old deacon. ‘The 
minister paused at the foot of the pulpit stairs, and, with a look of deep and re- 
spectful reverence, held the door of the deacons’ seat while the old man passed in ; 
who, for that little attention, raised his eyes for a moment to the face of his pastor, 
with such a deep, heart-touching expression of gratitude, that the minister turned 
away suddenly, and hurried up the stairs to hide hisemotion. When arrived in the 
pulpit, those in the gallery saw him fall upon his knees by his seat, bury his face 
between his hands and weep bitterly, as one whose sympathies had been suddenly 
agitated. Immediately after the entrance of the minister and deacon, came two 
females, one a tall, spare woman, with a face bespeaking deep and continued 
mental suffering. The grey hair parted under her black, straw bonnet, was re- 
marked to have gained much of its silver within a few months. There was 2 beau- 
tiful and Quaker-like simplicity in the book-muslin kerchief, folded over the bo- 
som of her black-silk dress, with the corners drawn under the riband strings in 
front, and pinned smoothly to the dress behind. In her arms, robed in a long 
white frock and embroidered cap, wasa rosy infant, beautiful as a seraph ; and by 
her side, shrinking partly behind her, pale and drooping like a crushed lily, was 
its mother, the deacon’s daughter. The black dress and plain white vandyke had 
supplanted the muslin, that in the days of her innocence had harmonized so sweet- 
ly with her pure complexion. The close straw bonnet was the same; but the 
trimming of sky-blue was displaced by a white-satin lining and riband, while the 
rich and abundant brown curls, that had formerly dropped over her neck, were 
gathered up and parted plainly over her forehead. The young creature, like a 
startled fawn, cast one look on the congregation and then, with her long lashes 
drooping over her eyes, and the blood deepening to a rich color in her cheeks, 
followed her mother toa seat. There she remained motionless, with her graceful 
head drooping forward, and her eyes fixed on her little hands clasped in her lap. 
Nor did she raise them on the entrance of a young man, who cast a carcless look 
on those who bent over to gaze on him from the galleries, and with a haughty step 
walked up the aisle and entered a pew a little nearer the pulpit, and on the oppo- 
site side from the mother and daughter. The blood rushed to the face of the old 
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woman, and a young girl by whom he seated himself, with a look of indignation 
drew back to the corner of the seat. The old deacon raised his head as the fa- 
miliar footsteps smote his ear, and recognized the person. With his thin cheeks 
and lips as pale as death, he convulsively grasped the railing, half rose, and then 
feil forward with his face on his hands, and remained motionless as before. Well 
might the poor old deacon yield for a moment, even in the house of God, to the 
infirmities of human nature ; for that bold and graceful man, who thus intruded 
into his presence, had been the serpent in his household—had made his name a 
by-word, and his child a reproach. But for him, the young creature now shrink- 
ing from the curious gaze of the multitude, would have been a blossom in the 
paternal bosom, the ewe-lamb of the church, the pride of the village. Through 
his wiles she had fallen from the high place of her religious trust, from the glory 
of her womanhood; and now she had, in the fulness of her penitence, come for- 
ward to confess her weakness—to receive forgiveness from the church she had dis- 
graced. The old deacon had folded Iiis love for that girl in his inmost heart till she 
had become to it an idol ; but God had permitted temptation to conquer her, that the 
erring christian might see the frailty of the thing that was drawing his thoughts 
from heaven—so the old man thought when that broken-hearted child knelt 
humbly and penitently at his feet, and prayed to be forgiven. The spiritual and 
paternal pride that, unknown to him, had slumbered in his bosom, was humbled, 
crushed. But he laid his hands on the head of his sinful one and forgave her, 
even while his old heart was bursting with agony; and her head was deluged 
with his tears. The bosom of her mother was opened toher. Nightand morning 
did the prayer of those stricken parents rise up to heaven, and the mourner was 
comforted. At her request, the deacon had called together the elders of the 
church; had told them of the sin of his child, and humbly besought them not to 
cast her forth to her disgrace ; but to accept, as the only atonement she could 
offer, a humble confession of error and sorrow, and receive her back into the bo- 
som of the church. Willingly would the sorrowing elders have received the 
stray lamb again, without further humiliation to the old man; but it could not be. 
The ungodly then, as now, were too willing to visit the errors of individuals on a 
whole community. The purity of the church must be preserved—the penance 
performed. 

From the day of the church-meeting the poor father had bent himself to the 
sirenethening of his child’s good purposes. Without complaint, and struggling 
for resolution, he had regularly performed his duties in the church; yet his breth- 
ren could not but observe that his cheeks grew thin, his voice hollow, his step 
tremulous ; and that the erect gait and somewhat-dignified consciousness of worth, 
which formerly distinguished him, had given away to downcast eyes and a stoop- 
ing of the shoulders. As the day of Julia's humiliation drew near these symp- 
toms increased, together with a wandering of the memory. The Sabbath previous 
was a sacramental-one, and the old man, while bearing about the silver cup and 
consecrated wine, went to his daughter's seat. On seeing it empty a sudden con- 
sciousness seemed to come over him; a mortal paleness overspread his face ; the 
wine cup dropped from his palsied hand, and he was led to his seat, trembling and 
utterly incapable of finishing his duties. The hearts of his brethren yearned to- 
wards the poor deacon with one universal feeling of commiseration. To save 


his feelings and prevent the house from being crowded with the disinterestedly 
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curiotis, it had been kept a secret among the members that the Sabbath we have 
been describing, was to be the day of his humiliation; or, in charity, we must 
suppose young Lee, the worker of eo much woe, would not have been present. 
During the whole service poor Julia did not once raise her eyes, but sat in ab- 
stracted and almost dreamy unconsciousness. But when the sad tones of the 
minister’s voice ceased, she cast a startled look toward the pulpit, as if as- 
tonished that her hour of trial had come so soon. Nervous and pale as mar- 
ble, she shrunk back and grasped her mother's hand as if for protection. The 
old lady looked on her pityingly, tenderly pressed her hand, quenching her own 
tears, and whispered words of encouragement and hope. Still the poor girl trem- 
bled violently, and fixed her eyes in fright and apprehension on the pulpit. The 
minister arose, and with forced calmness unrolled the paper on which the confess- 
ion was written, and began to read. The frightened girl knew that it was her 
duty to arise. Twice she essayed to do so, but fell back from very inability to 
stand. Then grasping the carved work of the seat with a sudden effort, 
she drew herself up and stood till the reading was finished, staring all the time 
wildly in the minister’s face, as if try:ng to understand what he was saying; then 
she sat down, pressed her hands over her eyes, and fora time remained still; 
gathering strength to go forward to the baptism of the infant. A moment she re- 
mained with the observation of the multitude upon her; then, with the calmness 
of desperation, she arose, took the babe from her mother’s arms and stepped 
into the aisle, when she seemed to feel, in its fall force, that the eyes of the con- 
gregation were upon her. The crimson of shame rushed over her face and neck, 
as with uncertain steps she advanced. Once she raised her drooping eyes and 
met Lee’s fixed full upon her, suddenly stariing so as alimest to throw the child 
from her arms. She paused for an instant. Tears sprang to her beautiful eyes, 
asshe returned his glance with an expression of proud anguish, and walked firmly 
on to the table in front of her father’s seat. ‘The young man buried his face in 
his hands, and there was a heaving of the cambric on his bosom as if strong feel- 
ings were battling within. Julia had just placed the infant in the hands of the 
divine, when he started up, and with a disordered air and unequal step hurried 


toward them. The minister had dipped his hand into the China bowl, and held 
it for a moment irresolute, as the young man advanced. 
* What name shall I give the child?’ said he to Julia. 


‘That of his father, James Lee,’ replied the young man in an agitated voice, tak- 


ing his place by Julia’s side and preventing her answer. The trembling of the poor 


girl's frame was visible through the house, but she did not look up. The minister 
} 


veld his dripping hand over the infant's face, and in a clear voice pronounced the 
name. The little fellow, altogether unaccustomed to ablutions so public, gave a 
faint ery as the cold drops fell on his face. The sound seemed to rouse the hith- 
to unknown and mysterious feelings of paternity sleeping in the young father’s 
breast. His eye kindled, his cheek glowed, and as the minister laid the infant in 
his extended arms, he drew it carefully to his bosom, and turned away with his 
chest heaving against its little form, and his eyes fixed as if fascinated on the deep 
blue orbs raised wonderingly and smilingly to his face. He bore the boy to its 
grandmother, and then returned to the table, just as the agitated Julia had found 
strength to turn from it. He bent his head and whispered a few words. She 
stood for a moment like one bewildred, gave a deep, doubting look into the very 
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depihs of his eyes, and extended her hand. Lee drew her gently forward, and 
firmly but respectfully requested the minister to marry them. 

The divine looked puzzled and irresolute. A publishment, he said with some 
hesitation, is necessary to our laws. And is it forgotten that we have already been 
published ? said the young man with a slight degree of impatience in his tone. 
The minister cast an anxious look on the old deacon, but he remained with his 
head still bent on his hands. Thinking him too much agitated to speak, and un- 














certain of his duty, he demanded in a loud voice, if any one present had aught to 
say in objection to the union of the two persons now before him. The eyes of 
each individual in that excited audience was bent upon the little group in intense 
expectation—all but the aged deacon, he remained motionless, and the challenge 
of the divine was unanswered. Ina few moments the brief but solemn ceremony 
was over. Lee led his wife reverently to her seat and placed himself beside her, 
his whole countenance stirring with a mingled expression of deep remorse and 
happiness. Poor Juiia, as if just then conscious of what had passed, buried her 
face in her handkerchief and yielded to a passionate burst of tears. The congre- . 
gation passed out, all except the deacon’s wife and the newly married pair. 
They remained, and with looks somewhat anxiously directed to the still moticnless 
deacon, were waiting for him to leave his seat. He did not stir, and they went 
forward to arouse him just as the minister descended from the pulpit. He advane- 
ed to his old friend, and laid his hand upon the withered fingers clasped on the 
railing. They were cold and stiff—the poor deacon had been dead some time. 
That glorious Sabbath was a fearful wedding day. Ep. 
Note.—The subject of the above sketch would not have been selected had the 
tale been one of fiction—but it is not. ‘The confession, the marriage and the bap- 
tism are described exactly as they took place. The old deacon died of a broken 
heart, occasioned by the disgrace of his only child; but not exactly as I have re- 
lated. He fell dead in the street. The daughter is now dead. The corroding 
conviction that her transgression had brought death to her father clung to her 
continually. Deeply, most deeply had she repented. God forgave her; the 
church forgave her; but the consequences of her sin could not be wiped away— 


an eternity of remorse could not have warmed the heart of that good old man into 
liie—so surely is sin followed by sorrow.—Eb. 
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‘Twas morn—a germ ’midst emerald branches lay, 
With crimson petals bursting into lite, 

With sunbeams kissing all its dew away, 
Its teeming cup with prison’d odors rile. 


"Twas noon—the bud arose, a glowing one, 
Expanding, flushing in the noontide glare, 
Its tinted bosom wooing breeze and sun, 
Its sweets all prodigal upon the air. 


"Twas night—and cold, there came a chilling frost ; 
That stricken rose is wither’d, drooping, dead— 
Its petals seatter’d—all its glories lost— ~ 
Beauty and sweetness all are vanished. 


Woman, like that departed rose art thou— 
In morn, preserved by deep, maternal care—- 
At noon, with thought and beauty on thy brow— 
At night, death lays his icy finger there. G 


OLD AND YOUNG. 
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OLD AND YOUNG. 


Give me ripe fruit with the green— 
Fresh leaves mingling with the sear; 
As in tropic climes are seen 

Blending through the deathless year. 


Iam alarmed at the changes which are taking place in society. 
While many are lauding the spirit of the age and holding up to my 
gaze the picture of forth-coming improvements—opening broad and 
charming vistas into the almost present future of mental and moral 
perfection, I cannot help casting a lingering look upon the past. 
Time was when old age and infancy, manhood and youth, walked 
the path of life together; when the strength of young limbs aided 
the feebleness of the old, and the joyousness of youth enlivened the 
gravity of age. But the son has now left the father to totter on 
alone, and the daughter has outstripped the mother in the race. 
Beauty and strength have separated from decrepitude and weakness. 
The vine has uncoiled from its natural support, and the ivy has 
ceased to entwine the oak. 

There is an increasing disposition on the part of the young and 
the old to classify their pleasures according to their age. Those 
pastimes which used to be enjoyed by both together, are now sepa- 
rated. This is an evil of too serious a character to pass unfelt, un- 
Jamented or unrebuked. It is easy to refer back to days when pa- 
rents were more happy with their children, and children more honor- 
able and useful to parents than at present. It is not long since the 
old and the young were to be seen together in the blithesome dance 
and the merry play. And why this change? Why do we find that, 
within a few years, the old have abandoned amusements to the 
young? Is it that they think their children can profit more by their 
amusements than if they were present? If this be the impression 
it is to be regretted. No course could they possibly adopt so inju- 
rious to the character of their children. For youth need the direc- 
tion and the advice of age, and age requires the exhilaration and 
cheerfulness of youth. How many lonely evenings would be enliv- 
ened—how many dark visions of the future would be dissipated, 


aud how many hours of gloom and despondency would be put to 


flight, iffathers would keep pace with their sons, and mothers with 


their daughters, in the innocent pleasures of life. Here, as it ap- 
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pears to me, is the grand secret of happiness for the young and the 
old. For the old, who are too apt to dwell on the glories of the 
past and to see nothing that is lovely in the present; and for the 
young, who throw too strong and gaudy a light upon the present 
and the future. Nature did not so intend it. So long as there is 
life, she intended we should innocently enjoy it. And the barrier 
which has, by some unaccountable mishap, been thrown between 
the young and the old is, therefore, greatly to be lamented. But 
how shall it be removed? How shall we get back again to the good 
old times of the merry husking, the joyous dance, the happy com- 
mingling in the same company, of the priest and his deacon, the 
father and his child, the husband and his wife? 

It would not be difficult to trace directly to the discontinuance of 
the practice of joining with the young in their amusements, the great 
increase of youthful dissipation of every description. By being re- 
moved from the advice, restraint and example of the old and experi- 
enced, they have, by degrees, fallen into usages which were almost 
unknown in years gone by. When accompanied by parents, the 
hours of pleasure were seasonable. Daughters were under the in- 
spection of mothers, and sons were guided by the wisdom of fathers. 
Iiomes were happier, the community more virtuous, and the world 
at large a gainer by such judicious customs. Wenow hear the com- 
plaint that sons have gone astray, that daughters have behaved indis- 
creetly, and that families have been disgraced. But can there be a 
doubt, if the practice were general of accompanying our children in 
those pastimes in which they ought to be reasonably indulged, that 
many of these evils would be prevented? Here then must begin 
the reform. Complain not that your son is out late, if you might 
have been with him to bring him to your fire-side at a seasonable 
hour. Complain not that your daughter has formed an unsuitable 
or untimely connexion, if a mother’s care might have avoided the 
evil. Youth will go astray without the protection of age. And it 
is a erying sin that these old-fashioned moral restraints have been 
removed. What, Task, can be your object in thus leaving your 
children to their own direction? Do they love you the better for it ? 
Are their manners more agreeable—their conduct more respectful 
while at home? Is not rather the reverse of this the case? Do 
they not give you more trouble at home? Are they not every day 
incurring new and useless expenses in consequence of allowing them 


to legislate and plan for themselves ? Rashness is the characteristic 
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of youth. But allowing them to be capable of governing themselves, 
you are a great loser by drawing this strong division line between 
their pleasures and your own. Your own years are less in number 
and in happiness. Your children are dead to you, though alive to 
themselves. Your sympathies are not linked with theirs step by 
step in life; and thus, although surrounded by children, you go 
childless, unhappy and gloomy to the grave. Reform then, I say, 
reform at once. Annihilate this classification of junior and senior 
pleasures. Join with your children in the dance, the song and the 
play. Enjoy with them every harmless pleasure and sport of life, 
Encompass yourself as often as possible with the gay faces of the 
young. Teach them, by example, to be happy like rational beings, 
and to enjoy life without abusing it. Let the ripe fruit be seen 
with the green—the blossom with the bud—the green with the 
fading leaf and the vine with its natural support : 

Show the ripe fruit with the green— 

Fresh leaves twining with the sear ; 


As in tropic climes are seen 
Harmonizing through the year. 
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TO A DEPARTED SPIRIT. 


From the fair fields, beyond the silvery light, 

Of pearly evening, when the moonbeams fall 

From thine abode of day without a night, 
Beloved, hear my call. 


Oh, tell me—for I fain would lift the veil 

That hideth thine abode from mortal eye— 

Does heaven’s great blaze of glory ever pale ? 
What is Eternity ? 


The living fountains, are they pure and bright, 

From whence the streams of heavenly waters flow ? 

Do flowerets flush their brinks like drops of light ? 
And do they thornless grow ? 


Are hopes ne’er blighted, deep affections crushed, 
No wandering thoughts to sinful passions given ? 
o  —] t=] 
Nor voices musical in sorrow hushed ? 
Are tears known in heaven ? 


If not, then would I like a golden ray, 

That only in its home of light can rest, 

Shoot upward to that world of endless day, 
The region of the blest. 


Oh, call me home—this earth is very cold, 
And happiness is only gilded woe— 
Thou art not here—sorrows my heart enfold. 
Sweet spirit, let me go. 
Augusta, March, 1835. 
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MOONSHINE. 


“A skull, 
That’s empty when the moon is full.” 


THERE is more moonshine in this nether world of ours than is 
generally supposed; more, perhaps, than is dreamed of by lovers, 
castle-builders, or even timber-merchants. The sun, a glorious and 
magnificent luminary, has been the object of religious homage to 
many of the uncultivated nations of our little planet, both in its 
Eastern and Western divisions. Persians and Peruvians have, in 
different ages, had their priests and temples consecrated to his wor- 
ship. Doubtless, much may be said in excuse of those, who, in the 
absence of a higher and holier light, should bow in adoration to 
that which might seem its most splendid representative ; for indeed 


light was well hailed by the father of English epic, as 


“ Offspring of Heaven first born, 
Or of the Eternal co-eternal beam.”’ 


Yet though our sun has occupied so respectable and dignified a 
place in the system of the universe, he has, nevertheless, had a 
powerful rival in his mild and pale-faced cotemporary, though she 
seldom shows herself to any advantage, except in his absence. The 
sun, to be sure, is generally acknowledged as the source of light and 
heat; comforts and conveniences of no ordinary importance. But 
though the moon affords us none of the latter commodity and but 
little of the former, still she* has long been accustomed to receive 
more credit upon her borrowed capital than has ever been given to 
the golden mine, whence she derives all her wealth. Her worship 
is far more extensive than that of her proud rival. Poets, novelists, 
love-sick swains and love-lorn maidens have delighted to gaze with 
their eyes, “in a fine frenzy rolling,” up to the moon, though as to 
the sun they rather look upon him only to “tell him how they 
hate his beams,’—especially after a late sitting and unearly rising. 
Of this class are they, who 


“ Lose half men’s regular estate of sun, 
By borrowing too largely of the moon.”’ 


But the worship of the silver goddess is not confined to the vota- 
ries of fancy and imagination. Her influence enters into all the 
manifold ramifications of society. The moon is believed by many, 
26 
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perhaps the mass of mankind, docti, indoctique, learned and unlearn- 
ed, to have unlimited power over the weather, and indeed over almost 
all atmospherical phenomena. We have our wet and our dry moons 
according as her horns are up or down, after a change. She will 
cause cold, heat, dry, foul or almost any imaginable sort or change 
of weather according to the circumstances, jn which she may hap- 
pen to pass through any of her phases, change, full or quadrature ; 
or as these phenomena may take place at East, West, or any other 
points of the compass, in reference to our horizon. We have too, 
the dark of the moon, as well as her bright side; and these too, work 
their marvels upon the good people of our planet, as well as their 
meats and vegetables. By exposing the face to her full nightly 
gaze we may become moon-struck. Animal substances will become 
putrid under her withering light. She has strange influences too 
upon plants and vegetables. Pease, beans and other leguminous 
vegetables must be planted in the increase of the moon, or they will 
yield but little to the cultivator. But there is one of the infinite 
varieties of folly, incorporated into the lunatic theory, that seems to 
cap the climax of this branch of absurdity—that which supposes the 
human body divided into twelve parts or organs, corresponding to the 
twelve signs of the zodiac; and that as the moon passes through 
these, so is her influence upon the various parts of the system, thus 
whimsically dissected. To illustrate this “‘ grand idea’”—we have 
long been entertained in our almanacs with a figure of morbid anato- 
my, in a most ungainly cut prefixed to those notable annuals, where 
the unhappy patient is suffering under the twelve mystical points 
directed to as many different parts. 

Such are a few of the many and manifold aspects in which this 
sort of lunacy is exhibited among us; and, although the subject may 
be hardly considered worthy of serious discussion, it may neverthe- 
less be well enough to offer some passing remarks on the rationale, 
if indeed any such thing can be predicated of it. So much has been 
said and believed by observing and practical men in this matter, 


that their prejudices even, are entitled to a patient and somewhat 
respectful consideration. 


From the well-known influence of the moon upon our tides it has 
been inferred, somewhat plausibly indeed, but without any just 
analogy, that a like power may be exerted by this planet over our 
atmosphere; and that she may be a sort of “cloud compelling” 
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queen, and regent of mists, fogs and storms as well as tides. But 
there is, it is well known, no atmospheric tide, so far as the moon 
is concerned, and there is no power of attraction or gravitation ex- 
erted in any conceivable way, whereby foul or fair weather may be 
regarded as the consequence of her position respecting the earth as 
more or less illuminated. The supposed effects or influences follow- 
ing the increase or decrease of the moon, as it is vulgarly called, are 
among the most unphilosophical of all whim whams. It must be 
obvious on a slight consideration, even to the most superficially in- 
formed on these subjects, that the moon is not in fact of greater or 
less magnitude by the proportion of her enlightened disc that may 
at any time be exposed to our view; nor can there be any sense or 
meaning in the notion of different degrees of influence as modified 
by the dark or the light of the moon. These are circumstances and 
conditions depending upon the relative position of the moon and 
earth in regard to the sun, and not at all affecting their relative 
magnitude, or influence from that circumstance. A much more 
sensible inference might be drawn in respect to lunar influences, if 
they were predicated upon the difference of actual distances between 
the two planets, as for instance between the perigee and apogee, 
where the difference may be twenty or thirty thousand miles; while 
in all cases whether more or less enlightened she is not, from that 
circumstance either greater or less in quantity of matter or power of 
attraction. 


MY AGED CAT. 
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MY AGED CAT. 






"Tis but a cat—yet many years have flown 
Since she, a kitten, gambol’d by my side— 
E’er this worn heart a single grief had known, 

To check its youthful feeling’s joyous tide. 


And when this form shall share my kitten’s fate, 
Who then will sigh the fearful change to see? 
For something like to this, or soon or late, 
As death's grim herald, may be meant for me. 


"Twas but a passing thought, and will not stay ; 
Such apprehension does not break my rest— 
The Power, who granted life, will take away ; 
And His own time and manner is tle best. F. 
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CHILDREN--WHAT ARE THEY? 

The Editor of the Token has kindly consented that we may copy the following 
splendid production, written by John Neal for that annual. No periodical can 
be better filled than with this admirable article, to which Mr. N. has made some 
additions. 


THE child is father of the man. Men are but children of a lar- 
ger growth. How often do we meet with this array of words! 
Yet how insensible we are to the profound philosophy they enwrap. 
Sublime and astonishing truths! Uttered every day in our hearing, 
set before our eyes at every step of our journey through life, written 
over all the monuments of Earth, upon the pages and banners of all 
History, upon the temples and the pyramids, the palaces and the 
sepulchres of departed Nations, upon all the doings of the Past 
and the Present, as with unextinguishable fire, and sounding forey- 
er and ever in the unapproachable solitudes of the Future! Yet 
heard with indifference, read without emotion, and repeated from 
mouth to mouth, day after day, and year after year, without a suspi- 
cion of their deep meaning, of their transcendant importance, of 
their imperishable beauty. And why? The language is too fa- 
miliar, the apparent signification too simple and natural for the ex- 
cited understandings of the multitude. There is no curtain to be 
lifted, no vail to be rent as with hands of giants, no zone to be loo- 
sened, no mystery to be expounded afar off, as in the language of 
another world, nothing to be guessed at, or deciphered, nothing but 
what any body might understand if he would ; and therefore nothing 
to be remembered or cared for. 

But in simple truth, a more sublime interrogation could not be 
propounded than that which may appear to be answered by the 
language referred to. What are children? Step to the window 
with me. The street is full of them. Yonder a school is let loose; 
and here, just within reach of our observation, are two or three noisy 
little fellows; and there another party, mustering for play. Some 
are whispering together, and plotting so loudly and so earnestly, as 
to attract every body’s attention ; while others are holding them- 
selves aloof, with their satchels gaping so as to betray a part of 
their plans for to-morrow afternoon, or laying their heads together 
in pairs, for a trip tothe islands. Look at them, weigh the question 
I have put to you, and then answer it, as it deserves to be answer- 
ed. What are children? To which you reply at once, without any 
sort of hesitation perhaps,—‘ Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s in- 
clined ;” or *‘ Men are but children of a larger growth,’ or perad- 
venture, ‘The child is father of the man.’ And then perhaps you 
leave me, perfectly satisfied with yourself and with your answer, 
having ‘plucked out the heart of the mystery,’ and uttered with- 
out knowing it, a string of glorious truths, pearls of great price. 

But instead of answering you as another might, instead of saying, 
very true, what if I were to call you back to the window with 
words like these,—Do you know what you have said? Do you 
know the meaning of the language you have employed ? or in oth- 
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er words, Do you know your own meaning? What would you think 
of me? That I was playing the philosopher perhaps, that I wan- 
ted to puzzle you with a childish question, that I thought I was 
thinking, or at best that I was a little out of my senses. Yet if 
you were a man of understanding, I should have paid you a high 
compliment; a searcher after truth, I should have done you a great 
favor; a statesman, a lawgiver, a philanthropist, a patriot, or a fa- 
ther who deserved to be a father, I should have laid you under ev- 
erlasting obligations, I should have opened a boundless treasury 
underneath your feet, I should have translated you instantly to a 
new world, carried you up into a high mountain as it were, and set 
before you all. the kingdoms of the earth, with all their revolutions 
and changes—all future history—the march of armies—the growth 
of conquerers—the waxing and the waning of empire, the changes 
of opinion, the apparition of thrones dashing against thrones, the 
overthrow of systems, and the revolution of ages. 

Among the children who are now playing together, like birds 
among the blossoms of earth, haunting all the green shadowy places 
thereof, and rejoicing in the bright air; happy and beautiful crea- 
tures, and as changeable as happy, with eyes brimful of joy and 
with hearts playing upon their little faces like sunshine upon clear 
waters :—Atoong those who are now idling together on that slope, 
or pursuing butterflies together on the edge of that wood, a wilder- 
ness of roses, you would see not only the gifted and the powerful, 
the wise and the eloquent, the ambitious and the renowned, the 
long-lived and the long-to-be-lamentcd of another age; but the 
wicked and the treacherous, the liar and the thief, the abandoned 
profligate and the faithless husband, the gambler and the drunkard, 
the robber, the burglar, the ravisher, the murderer and the betrayer 
of his country, The child is father of the man. 

Among them, and that other little troop just appearing, children 
with yet happier faces and pleasanter eyes, the blossoms of the fu- 
ture—the mothers of nations—you would see the founders of states 
and the destroyers of their country, the steadfast and the weak, the 
judge and the criminal, the murderer and the executioner, the exal- 
ted and the lowly, the unfaithful wife and the broken-hearted hus- 
band, the proud betrayer and his pale victim, the living and breeth- 
ing portents and prodigies, the embodied virtues and vices, of 
another age and of another world, and all playing together! Men 
are but children of a larger growth. 

Pursuing the search, you would go forth among the little creatues, 
as among the types of another and a loftier language, the mystery 
whereof has been just revealed to you, a language to become uni- 
versal hereafter, types in which the autobiography of the Future was 
written -ages and ages ago. Among the innocent and helpless crea- 
tures that are called children, you would see warriors, with their 
garments rolled in blood, the spectres of kings and princes, poets 
with golden harps and illuminated eyes, historians and painters, arch- 
itects and sculptors, mechanics and merchants, preachers and law- 
yers; here a grave-digger flying his kite with his future customers ; 
there a physician playing at marbles with his, here the predestined 
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to an early and violent death for cowardice, fighting the battles of 
a whole neighborhood, there a Cromwell, or a Cesar, a Napoleon, 
or a Washington, hiding themselves for fear, enduring reproach or 
insult with patience; a Benjamin Franklin higgling for nuts or 
gingerbread, or the ‘old Parr’ of another generation, sitting apart in 
the sunshine and shivering at every breath of wind that reaches 
him. Yet we are told that ‘just as the twig is bent, the tree’s 
inclined.’ 

Hereafter is made up of the shreds and patches of Heretofore. 
If ‘Men are but children of a larger growth,’ then what are chil- 
dren? Men of a smaller growth. And this happens to be the 
truth, not only in the world of imagination, but in the world of 
realities; not only among poets, but among lawyers. At law chil- 
dren are men; little children murderers. A boy of nine, and others 
of ten and eleven, have been put to death in England, two for mur- 
der, and a third for ‘cunningly and maliciously’ firing two barns. 
Of the little murderers, one killed his playmate and the other his 
bedfellow. One hid the body, and the other himself. And there- 
fore said the judges, they knew they had done wrong, they could 
distinguish between good and evil; and therefore, they ordered 
both to be strangled. And they were strangled accordingly. As if 
a child who is old enough to know that he has done wrong, is there- 
fore old enough to know that he deserves death. 

So with regard to children of the other sex. At law, babies are 
women, women babies. The same law which classes our mothers 
and our wives, our sisters and our daughters, with infants, lunatics, 
idiots and ‘persons beyond sea,’ allows a child to be betrothed at 
seven, to be endowed of her future husband’s estate at nine, and to 
agree or disagree to a previous marriage at twelve. And what is 
law in England, is law here. We are still governed by the court 
of King’s Bench, the lawyers and the judges of Westminister-Hall. 
Let no man say therefore that these are the dreams of poetry, the 
glittering shapes that wander about for ever and ever among the 
vast chambers of a disordered imagination. They are not so. They 
are no phantasms, they are realities, they are substantial existences, 
hey ‘are known to the law.’ 

Such are children. Corrupted, they are fountains of bitterness 
for ages. Would you plant for the skies? Plant in the live soil of 
the warm and generous and youthful; pour all your treasures into the 
hearts of children. Would you look into the future as with the 
spirit of prophecy, and read as with a telescope the history and 
character of our country, and of other countries? You have but 
to watch the eyes of children at play. 

What children are, neighborhoods are. What neighborhoods are, 
communities are, states, empires, worlds! They are the elements 
of Hereafter made visible. 

Even fathers and mothers look upon children with a strange mis- 
apprehension of their dignity. Even with the poets, they are only 
the flowers and blossoms, the dew-drops or the playthings of earth. 
Yet ‘of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ The Kingdom of Heav- 
en! with all its principalities and powers, its hierarchies, domina- 
tions, thrones! The Saviour understood them better; to him their 
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true dignity was revealed. Flowers! They are the flowers of the 
invisible world; indestructable, self-perpetuating flowers, with each 
a multitude of angels and evil spirits underneath its leaves, toiling 
and wrestling for dominion over it! Blossoms! They are the 
blossoms of another world, whose fruitage is angels and archangels. 
Or dew-drops? ‘They are dew-drops that have their source, not in 
the chambers of the earth, nor among the vapors of the sky, which 
the next breath of wind, or the next flash of sunshine may dry up 
forever, but among the everlasting fountains and inexhaustible res- 
ervoirs of mercy and love. Playthings! God !—if the little crea- 
tures would but appear to us in their true shape for a moment! We 
should fall upon our faces before them, or grow pale with consterna- 
tion—or fling them off with horror and loathing. 

What would be our feelings, to see a fair child start up before us 
a maniac or a murderer, armed to the teeth? to find a nest of ser- 
pents on our pillow? a destroyer, or a traitor, a Harry the Eighth, 
or a Benedict Arnold asleepin our bosom? A Catherine or a Peter, 
a Bacon, a Galileo, or a Bentham, a Napoleon or a Voltaire, clam- 
bering up our knees after sugar-plums? Cuvier laboring to distin- 
guish a horse-fly from a blue-bottle, or dissecting a spider with a 
rusty nail? La Place trying to multiply his own apples, or to sub- 
tract his play-fellow’s gingerbread? What should we say to find 
ourselves romping with Messalina, Swedenbourg, and Madame de 
Stel? or playing bo-peep with Murat, Robespierre, and Charlotte 
Corday ? or puss puss in the corner, with George Washington, Jon- 
athan Wild, Shakspeare, Sappho, Jeremy Tailor, Mrs. Clark, Alfieri, 
and Harriet Wilson? Yet stranger things have happened. These 
were all children but the other day, and clambered about the knees, 
, and rummaged in the pockets, and nestled in the laps of people no 
better than we are. But if they had appeared in their true shape 
fora single moment, while playing together! What a scampering 
there would have been among the grown folks! How their fingers 
would have tingled ! 

Now to me there is no study half so delightful as that of these 
little creatures, with hearts fresh from the gardens of the sky, in 
their first and fairest and most unintentional disclosures, while they 
are indeed a mystery, a fragrant, luminous and beautiful mystery. 
And I have an idea that if we only had a name for the study, it 
might be found as attractive and as popular; and perhaps—though 
I would not go too far—perhaps about as advantageous in the long 
run to the future fathers and mothers of mankind, as the study of 
shrubs and flowers, or that of birds and fishes. And why not? 
rir are the cryptogamia of another world, the infusoria of the 
skies, 

Then why not pursue.the study for yourself? The subjects are 
always before you. No books are needed, no costly drawings, no 
lectures, neither transparencies nor illustrations. Your specimens 
are all about you. They come and go at your bidding. They are 
not to be hunted for, along the edge of a precipice, on the borders 
of the wilderness, in the desert, nor by the sea-shore. They 
abound, not in the uninhabited or unvisited place, but in your very 
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dwelling-houses, about the steps of your doors, in every street of 
every village, in every green field, and every crowded thorough-fare. 
They flourish bravely in snow-storms, in the dust of the trampled 
highway, where drums are beating and colors flying—in the roar of 
cities. They love the sounding sea-breeze and the open air, and 
may always be found about the wharves, and rejoicing before the 
windows of toy-shops. They love the blaze of fire-works and the 
smell of gunpowder, and. where that is, they are, to a dead certainty. 

You have but to go abroad for half an hour in pleasant weather, 
or to throw open your doors or windows on a Saturday-afternoon, if 
you live anywhere in the neighborhood of a school-house, or a va- 
cant lot, with here and there a patch of green, or a dry place in it; 
and steal behind the curtains, or draw the blinds, and let the fresh 
wind blow through and through the chambers of your heart fora 
few minutes, winnowing the dust and scattering the cobwebs that 
have gathered there while you were asleep, and lo! you will find it 
ringing with the voices of children at play, and all alive with the 
glimmering phantasmagoria of leap-frog, prison-base, or knock-up- 
and-catch. 

Let ustry the experiment. There! I have opened the windows, 
I have drawn the blinds, and hark! already there is the sound of 
little voices afar off, like ‘sweet bells jangling.’ Nearer and nearer 
come they, and now we catch a glimpse of bright faces peeping round 
the corners, and there, by that empty enclosure, you see a general 
mustering and swarming, as of bees about a newly-discovered flow- 
er-garden. But the voices we now hear proceed from two little 
fellows who have withdrawn from the rest. One carries a large 
basket, and his eyes are directed to my window; he does’nt half 
like the blinds being drawn. The other follows him, with a tatter- 
ed book under his arm, rapping the posts, one after the other, as he 
goes along. He is clearly on bad terms with himself. And now 
we can se their faces. Both are grave, and one rather pale, and 
trying to look ferocious. And hark! now we are able to distin- 
guish their words. ‘ Well, I ain’t skeered 0’ you,’ says the fore- 
most and the larger boy. ‘ Nor I ain’t skeered o’ you,’ retorts the 
other; ‘but you need’nt say you meant to lick me.’ And so I 
thought. Another, less acquainted with children, might not be able 
to see the connexion; but I could—it was worthy of Aristotle himself 
or John Locke. I did’nt say I meant to lick ye,’ rejoined the first, 
‘I said I could lick ye, and so I can.” To which the other replies, 
glancing first at my window and then all up and down street, ‘I 
should like to see you try.” Whereupon the larger boy begins to 
move away, half backwards, half sideways, muttering just loud 
enough to be heard, ‘ah, you want to fight now, jest ’cause you’re 
close by your own house.’ And here the dialogue finished, and the 
babies moved on, shaking their little heads at each other and mut- 
tering all the way up street. Men are but children of a larger 
growth! Children but Empires in miniature. 

How beautiful and how strange are the first combinations of 
thought in a wayward, or peevish child! And then, how alike we 
all are in our waywardness and peevishness! It is but a change of 
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name, and one trifle is about as good as another to breed a quarrel, or to 
throw the wisest and the best of our grown babies off their balance. 
A bit of writing, the loss of a paper with pictures on it, a handful of 
glittering dust, or somebody making mouths at us, a word or a look, 
and we are stamping with rage, or miserable for halfa day. A cloud 
coming up when the horses are at the door, a little bad weather, a 
spot upon our new clothes, or a lump of sugar not quite so large as 
another’s; and what children we are! How perfecily wretched! 

I once knew a little boy, who after sitting awhile,as iflost in thought, 
turned to his mother and said, Mother! what did you marry my 
father for? why didn’t you wait till I grew up, and then marry me? 
Rather a strange question to be sure, and the little fellow was but 
just old enough to put his words together. But compare it with 
many @ question put by the sages of earth. Consider it side by 
side, with the ponderings and the misgivings, the inquisitiveness 
and the apprehensions of a great Philosopher, when he interrogates 
the Builder of the Universe, and sets himself in array, face to face, 
with Jehovah. 

Nay, I have heard a very intelligent person of mature age betray a 
confusion of thought, altogether as laughable as that of the poor boy. 
She had been to see a captious old lady whem her fathez in his youth 
had once intended to marry. ‘And how did you like her?’ said 
J. ‘Not at all she replied, ‘oh you dont know how giad I am that 
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father did not marry her; I never could have liked her, I am sure.’ 
As if marry whom he might, she must have been born, sie herself, 
vith precisely the same sentiments, prejudices and opinions ! 

Oh mother! said little Mary, aged two years and a half at the 
time, looking up as she heard a noise, and blushing from head to 
foot—I hear a bad smell—taint me nor brother. It was an old man 
in the next house, hemming loudly and suddenly with a cough. 
Modesty is one thing—squeamishness about children another; and 
this is really too good to be lost. 

I remember a little boy who was a lexicographer from his birth, 
a language-master and a philosopher. From the hour he was able 
to ask for a piece of bread-and-butter, he never hesitated for a word, 
not he! If one wouldn’t serve, another would, with a little twis- 
ting and turning. He assured me one day, when I was holding 
him by the hand rather tighter than he wished, (he was but just able 
to speak at the time,) that I should choke his hand; at another, he 
came to me all out of breath, to announce that a man was below 
shaving the wall. Upon due inquiry, it turned out that he was only 
white-washing. But how should he know the difference between 
white-wash and lather, a big brush and a little one? Show me if 
you can a prettier example of synthesis or generalization, or a more 
beautiful adaptation of old words to new purposes. I have heard 
another complain of a school-fellow for winking at him with his lip ; 
and he took the affront very much to heart I assure you, and would 
not be pacified till the matter was cleared up. 

Another, now at my elbow, hardly five, has just been prattling 
about the handle of a pin, meaning the head ; to him shavings were 
board-ravellings, above a twelyemonth ago, and I never shall forget 
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his earnestness about what he called the necklace of the gate—a 
heavy iron chain with a large weight swinging to it—which a wood- 
sawyer had forgotten to replace, after finishing his work. 

It is but yesterday that-a little bov, being asked by an elder sister 
in my presence, what a widow was—he had been talking about 
a widow—replied, a poor woman that goes out a washing. What 
better definition would you have? At home or abroad, is not the 
poor widow always a washing—now the floors of a wealthier neigh- 
dyor—and the clothes of somebody who happens not to be a widow— 
and now with her own tears the face of her little baby, that lies 
half asleep and half sobbing in her lap? Other children talk 
about the bones in peaches—osteologists are they; and others when 
they have the tooth-ache, aver that it burns them. Of such is the 
empire of poetry. I have heard anagher give a public challenge in 
these words to every child that came near, as she sat upon the door- 
step with a pile of tamarind-stones, nut-shells and pebbles lying be- 
fore her. ‘Ah! [I’ve got many-er than you!’ That child was a 
better grammarian than Lindley Murray. And her wealth, in what 
was it unlike the hoarded and useless wealth of millions? 

Not long ago, while passing through a narrow unfrequented street, 
my attention was attracted by two little girls at play together, one 
a perfect tom-boy, with large laughing eyes and a prodigious quan- 
tity of hair, the other a little timid creature, altogether too shy to 
look up as I passed. The romp was balancing her body over the 
gate, and the little prude was looking at her. On the opposite side 
of the way were two smart looking boys, whom I did not observe, 
till I heard a sweet clear voice at my elbow saying, almost singing 
indeed, ‘ Dll give 00 a kith if oo want one!’ [ stopped and heard 
the offer repeated by the shy looking puss, while the romp stared 
at her with her mouth wide open, and the boys cleared out with a 
laugh, being too shame-faced to profit by the offer. Verily, verily, 
men are but children of a larger growth—and women too. 

There was the language of truth, of innocence, of unadulterated 
nature! * There are no mealy- -mouthed human creatures among the 
pure. But lo! that child is going forth into the world, leaving be- 
hind her the green and beautiful places, haunted with wild flowers, 
where every thing appeared in the language of truth; and after a 
little time, with far less purity, she may blush and tremble at ev ery 
thought of being kissed, with or without her leave. And the poor 
boys—anon they are to be the pursuers, and pray and beseech, where, 
but for a newly-acquired and counterfeit nature, they might loiter 
along by the way-side and be sure of a call from the rosy lips and 
bright eyes that hovered about their path. Poor boys! 

But children are wonderful for their courage, their patience and 
their fortitude. I have known a little boy completely worn out by 
watching and suffering, tear off the bandages at last, and looking up 
into the face of a woman who watched over him, say to her with a 
sweet smile, Georgee muss die Chamber, (her name was Chambers, ) 
Georgee muss die—Georgee want to die. And he did die, with that 
very smile upon his mouth. 

Not many years ago another was caught in a mill. They stopped 
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the machinery, and took the wheel to pieces; but it was an hour 
and ahalf before they could free her entirely. During this time, 
she threw her arms about her father’s neck, and kissing him, whis- 
pered—Am I dead papa? She died within ‘two hours after she was 
liberated. One might almost expect to see winglets of purple and 
gold, budding before death from between the shoulders ofsuch a child. 

T he reasoning of the little creatures too, is always delightful, and 
if you are good-natured enough to follow them through their own 
little demonstrations, without insisting upon the language ofa syllo- 
gism, always conclusive. Take two or three examples in proof. A 
child about three years of age, unperceived by its mother, followed 
her down cellar, and when its mother returned, was left there. By and 
by the little thing was missed—enquiries were made in every quar- 
ter—the whole neighborhood was alarmed—the well searched—the 
hen-house—the barn—the very pig-stye—but all in vain. At last, 
somebody had occasion to go into the cellar, and there, upon the 
bottom-step of the stairs, the little creature was found, sitting by 
herself, as still as death, and purple with cold. Half frantic with 
joy, the mother snatched her up, and running to the fire with her, 
asked her why she did not ery—ZJ toudn’t ma, was the reply—I 
toudn’t ma—it war tho dark! After all now, was not that a capital 
reason ?—was it not the truth? How many are there, who cannot, 
or will not cry, even to their Father above, because it is so dark. 
Another child of about the same age used to lie awake and chatter 
by the hour, after she went to bed. Out of all patience with her 
one night, her bed-fellow said to her—will you hold your tongue 
Lucinda, and let me goto sleep? No, J tant. You can’t—why not, 
pray ? Cause it mates my tomach ache ant Rachel! And even that 
child—why do you laugh at her ?—didn’t she tell the truth? and 
was not that a capital reason? How many grown people are there 
who cannot hold there tongues—and if the truth were told, pecause 
it makes their stomach ache! or for some other reason not half so much 
to the purpose. 

They are decided politicians too. A friend of mine has a boy 
just able to speak. Houyah for Jackson! said he one day, before 
his father. WI hy Charles! why do you hurra for Jackson—I am 
not a Jackson man. Don’t tare ’foo aint—I ar! was the reply. 
A leader of course, for the next generarion—of those who are to think 
for themselves. 

Their childish cunning too is exquisite. I remember seeing a 
little boy about four years of age, bite his elder sister’s finger in 
play so as to leave a mark, for which he was chid by his mother, 
whereupon he stole away to his sister and put his finger into her 
mouth, and told her to bite—she refused—he insisted—after a good 
deal of persuasion she yielded—harder !—harder ! whispered he. At 
last a mark ¢ appe ared, a little dent. (You understand French, I hope.) 
Now ! said he, pulling her toward his mother—now—his large eyes 
sparkling with triumph, and holding up his plump, rosy little finger, 
and making all sorts of faces, now !—tum to mother ooself! Was 
there ever a better illustration of the Thistlewood- -plot—of the Gun- 
powder-plot—or of that policy which, here as well as there, makes 
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offences profitable to the informer? That boy was but another 
Vidoq—or another First Consul of the French Empire. 

And have you never, when riding by in a stage-coach, seen a little 
fellow at the window or the door of a house in the country, cry- 
ing as if his very heart would break—did not he always stop till you 
got by—and then didn’t he always begin again? with the same 
look—the same voice—and the same outery—refusing to be com- 
forted? ‘These are the fellows for office—He only wanted an aug- 
mentation of salary. That was all—and I dare say he got it. 

‘Ah, ah, hourra! hourra! here’s a fellow’s birth-day !” cried a 
boy in my hearing once. A number had got together to play ball ; 
but one of them having found a birth-day, and not only the birth- 
day, but the very boy to whom it belonged, they all gathered about 
him, as if they had never witnessed a conjunction of the sort be- 
fore. The very fellows for a committee of enquiry !—into the af- 
fairs of a national-bank too, if you please. 

Never shall I forget another incident, which occurred in my pres- 
ence between two other boys. One was trying to jump over a 
wheel-barrow. Another was going by; he stopped, and alter con- 
sidering a moment, spoke. ‘17ll tell you what you can’t do,’ said 
he. ‘ell, what is it?? ‘You can’t jump down your own throat.” 
‘Well you "can’t. > Can't Ithough? The simplicity of ‘ Well you 
can’t,’ and th 1e roguishness of ‘Can’t I though!’ tickled me prodi- 
giously. ‘they reminded me of sparring I had seen elsewhere— 
1 should not like to say where—having a great respect for the Tem- 
ples of Justice and the Halls of Legislation. 

‘T say tis white-oak.’ ‘EI say its red-oak.’ ‘ Well, I say its white- 
oak.’ ‘1 tell ye taint white-oak.’ Here they had joined issue for 
the first time. ‘I say tis.? ‘I say taint.’ ‘Il bet ye ten thou- 
sand dollars of it.? ‘Well, DVll bet you ten thousand dollars!’ 
Such were the very words of a conversation I have just heard be- 
tween two children, the elder about six, the other about five. 
Were not these miniature men? Stock-brokers and Theologians ? 
or only dand-specu lators ' ? 

‘Well my lad, you’ve been to meeting, hey?’ ‘Yes sir.’ ‘And 
who preached for your? *Mr. P.——’ ‘ Ah! and what did he say ? 
‘If can’t remember sir, he put me out so.’ § Put you out!’ ‘Yes sir 
odes kept lookin’ at my new clothes all meetin’ time.’ That child 
must have been a close observer. Will any body tell me that he 
did not know what people go to meeting for? 

[t was but yesterday that I passed a fat little girl with large ha- 
zle eyes, sitting by herself in a gate-way, with her feet sticking 
straight out inte the street. She was holding a book in one hand, 

and with a bit of stick in the other, was pointing to the letters. 
‘What’s that!’ cried she, in a sw eet chirping voice, ‘hey! Look 
on! What’s that, I say: ?>—F,—No—o—o—oh! ? shaking her little 
head with the air of a school-mistress who has made up her mind 
not to be trifled with. It reminded me of another little girl, some- 
what older, who used tosit and play underneath my windows, and look 
down into the long green grass at her feet, and shake her head and 
laugh and talk by the hour, as if she had a ’ baby there, to the infinite 
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amusement ofall the neighborhood. That girl should have betaken 
herself to the stage. She was the very spirit of what may be called 
the familiar drama. 

Talk as we may about children, their notions are sometimes both 
affecting and sublime; and their adventures more extraordinary than 
were the strangest of Captain Cook’s, more perilous than that of 
him who discovered America. I have known achild, not three 
years of age, and hardly tall enough to reach the round of a ladder, 
clamber up the side and along the roof, and seat himself on the ridge- 
pole of a two-story house, before they “discovered him. 

Very odd things occur to all parents, if they would but observe 
them and treasure them—in the flowering of their children’s hearts. 
When I am dead, sister Mary, I’ll come back to see you, and you 
must save all the ‘crumbs and feed me—wont ye sister Mary? said 
a little boy to his sister. Upon full enquiry, I found that he had 
associated the idea of little angels that would fly about, with the 
pigeons belonging to a neighbor, which he had been accustomed to 
toll from the perch into the back yard with little crumbs of bread, 
saved at the table. On another occasion, he laid down his knife and 
fork, and looking up, with the most perfect seriousness and appa- 
rent good faith, said—Father, I musn’t eat any more fat meat. Why 
not, my boy? God told me I must not. God!—when? Last 
night, Father. Of course the child had been dreaming—so I urged 
the inquiry a little further. Did yousee God? Yes, father. And how 
did he look? Oh, he looked like a—like a—thoughtfully, and cast- 
ing about for a comparison—and then all at once he brightened up 
and said—like a woodchuck, father! For a moment I was thunder- 
struck—where could he have got such an idea >—He had never seen 
a woodcbuck in his life. Instead of laughing at the absurdity of the 
notion, however, I treatedthe matter very seriously, and after a while 
fonnd that he had been on the watch at the window every day for 
nearly a month, to see a woodchuck, which had escaped from a 
- neighbor, and burrowed under our wood-house, and used to come 
out after night-fall to feed. The little fellow was perfectly honest— 
he had no idea of untruth or irreverence—others had seen the wood- 
chuck, and he had not—and nothing occurred to him half so strange 
or mysterious for a comparison—it would not do to compare God with 
any thing he had seen, and a woodchuck was the only thing he had 
not seen, which corresponded at all with his notions of the luvisible. 

But children have other characters. At times they are creatures 
to be afraid of. Every case I give, is a fact within my own obser- 
vation. There are children, and [ have had to do with them, 
whose very eyes were terrible; children, who after years of watch- 
ful and anxious discipline, were as indomitable as the young of the 
wild beast, dropped in the wilderness, crafty and treacherous and 
cruel. And others I have known, who if they live, must have do- 
minion over the multitude; being evidently of them that from the 
foundations of the world, have been always thundering at the gates 
of Power. 

There sits a little girl with raisins in her lap. She had enough to 
spare a few minutes ago, but now she has given them all away, 
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handful by handful, to a much olderand more crafty child. She has 
not another left; and as she sits by him, and looks him up in the 
face, and asks him for one now and then so innocently, he keeps 
cramming them into his mouth, and occasionally doles one out to 
her with such a look! so strangely made up of reluctance and self- 
gratulation. And she, poor thing, whenever she gets one, affects 
to enjoy it prodigiously, shaking her head, and making a noise with 
her mouth as if it were crammed full. Just as the twig, &e. &e. 
And it is but the other day—only a week ago—I had an opportuni- 
ty of seeing a similar case. A girl of eighteen months was over- 
haling her play-basket before a boy of seven. She was ready 
enough to show all her toys, but whatever he took into his hand, 
she would instantly reach after. Before two minutes were over, I 
found him playing the man of business, pretending to like what he 
did not, and to dislike what he most coveted. There were heaps 
of play-things strewed about over the floor. Among them were 
the remains of a little dog which had been sadly pulled to pie- 
ces, but which the boy took a decided fancy to nevertheless. He 
kent his eye upon them, and after taking possession, leaned over to- 
ward the little girl, and shook his head, and spoke in that peculiar- 
ly soothing voice, and with that coaxing manner, which are common 
to horse-dealers, and which children so well know how to counter- 
feit when they have a worthy object in view. ‘Oh, the pretty tea- 
ot! Oh my! Mary wait it,’ said he, turning it qgver and over, and 
carefully displaying the crooked nose, the warped handle, and the 
useless bottom, whilé he secured the dog. That over, he tried his 
hand at a little Indian-basket, talking ‘all the time as fast as his 
tongue could run, in favor of the toys he had no relish for. <A di- 
plomatist in embryo, a chess-player, a merchant, a lawyer? What 
more can the best of them do? What more have they ever done? 
I saw three children throwing sticks ata cow. She grew tired 
of her share in the game at last, and holding down her head and 
shaking it, demanded a new deal.—They cut and run. After get- 
ting toa place of comparative security, they stopped, and holding 
by the top of a board- fence, over which they had clambered, began to 
reconnoitre. Meanwhile, another troop of children hove in sight, and 
arming themselves with brick- bats, began to approach the same cow. 
Whereupon two of the others called out from the fence. ‘ You, Joe! 
you better mind! that’s our cow!’ The plea was admitted without 
a demurrer ; and the cow was left to be tormented by the legal own- 
ers. Hadn’t these boys the law on their side? 
A youth once lived with me who owned a little dog. One day 
I caught the dog worrying what I supposed to be a rat, and the boy 
standing over him and encouraging him. It proved to be a toad; 
the poor creature escaped during my interference. Before a inivathh 
had gone over, the dog showed symptoms of hydrophobia, and I shot 
him. Not long after this, I found the boy at a pump trying to keep 
a tub full, which appeared to have no bottom. I enquired what he 
was doing, and it turned out that he was trying to drown a frog. I 
asked the reason. Because a toad had poisoned the poor little dog. 
Here was a process of ratiecination worthy of any Autocrat that 
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ever breathed. Because A. suffered, soon after worrying B. there- 
fore C. shall be pumped to death. Precisely the case of Poland. 

I know another little boy who once lost a favorite dog. About a 
week afterward the dog reappeared, and the boy was the happiest crea- 
ture alive. But something happened a little out of the way, which 

caused further enquiry, when it turned out that the new dog was 
not the old one, though astonishingly like. The only difference I 
could perceive was a white spot under the neck. Well, what does 
our boy do? receive the stranger with thankfulness, and adopt him 
with joy, for his extraordinary resemblance to a lost favorite? No 
indeed. But he gives him a terrible thumping, and turns him neck- 
and-heels out of doors on a cold rainy night! As if the poor dog 
had been guilty of personating another! How perfectly of a piece 
with the behaviour of grown people who have cheated themselves, 
and found it out. Wo to the innocent and the help!ess who lie in 
their path! or sleep in their bosom, or inhabit among their house- 
hold-gods ! 

But children are not merely unjust and cruel and treacherous, 
even as men are. Like men, they are murderers, mischief-makers, 
devils, at times. I knew two boys, the oldest not more than four, 
who caught a hen, and having pulled out her eyes with crook- 
ed pins, ‘they let her go; after Ww hich, on seeing her stagger and 
tumble about, and perhaps afraid of discovery, they determined to 
cut off her head. One was to hold her and the other to perform 
the operation ; but for a long while they could not agree upon their 
respective shares in the performance. At last they hit upon a pre- 
cious expedient. They laid her upon the steps, put a board over 
her body, upon which one of the two sat, while the other sawed off 
her head with a dull case knife! Parents! F athers! Mothers! 
What child of four years of age was ever capable of such an act, 
without a long course of preparation? for neglect is preparation. 
Both were murderers, and their parents were their teachers. If 
‘the child is father of the man,’ what is to become of such children? 
If it be true that ‘just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined,’ 
how much have you to answer for? If ‘men are but children of a 
larger growth,’ watch your children forever, by day and by night! 
pray for them forever, by night and by day ! and not as children, 
but as Men of a smaller growth, as men with most of the evil pas- 
sions, and with all the evil propensities, that go to make man terri- 
ble to his fellow-men, his countenance hateful, his approach a fiery 
pestilence, and his early death a blessing, even to his father and 
mother! 
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THE BEREAVED MINSTREL. 


Ou, the voice of the spring! as it comes on the ear, 
Brings no accents of gladness my bosom to cheer ; 

The clear streamlet that waters the grass-springing lea 
With its low gurgling music, is lost unto me ; 

The bright dash of the fountain, the foam-heaving spray, 
But mock at my woe, for the soul is away. 


Oh, the voice of the spring—it can waken no strain 

Of the lone Minstrel’s harp to its music again; 

It would breathe but of sorrow, of ruin and woe— 

The deep wail of a heart in its agonized throe ; 

It must wake not the cords—they would tell of an hour 
When this heart was so wrung by a fierce withering power. 


Oh, the voice of the spring !—now changed into gloom, 

Like the low Minstrel’s heart, with its thoughts of the tomb ; 
Death smothered his hopes in their blossoming birth; 

Dark and cheerless indeed is his desolate hearth ; 

The dearly beloved and the cherished have fled ; 

A requiem is chanted, a song for the dead. 


Oh, the voice of the spring !—it will pass with the breeze, 
With the shadows and light of the green forest trees, 
And the poor Minstrel’s heart with its burthen of grief; 
If that might but droop with the sear withering leaf, 
Unshackled, he'll soar to the home of the blest, 
With the mourn’d and departed forever to rest. 

Brunswick, March, 1835. 
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HANNAH MORE. 


WE had selected this theme with the intention of giving an analy- 
sis of the life and writings of one of the most extraordinary women 
whose names are recorded in the annals of history. But upon re- 
flecting that most readers of the present day are too apt to rest satis- 
fied with a mere review of a book without resorting to the work it- 
self; and believing that no publication is calculated to do more 
good to female readers than the Memoirs of H. More, we have 


thought it our duty to suppress our intended analysis of her numerous 
writings. 
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When we were urged, by one of our early instructors, to read 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, as the only specimen of impartial biog- 
raphy then extant, we expected to find nothing but dry details re- 
specting one great man. It was the first work of a truly biographi- 
cal nature we ever read. But we soon found that we were not only 
becoming acquainted with the Abysinian, Ramblerian and lexicograph- 
ical Johnson, but also with all the most conspicuous characters of 
his time. It is so with all well written biographical sketches, and 
especially with the Memoirs of H. More. It is not merely the main 
subject of the memoirs with whom we are to form an acquaintance, 
but with the leading spirits of the age in which the individual flour- 
ished—the very company in which her mind was formed—the whole 
form and pressure of her time. 

It is this which gives so great a value to the study of the bio- 
graphy of illustrious persons. It is this which enables us to pass a 
just estimate upon the character of different eras, and to look with 
a comparing and discriminating eye upon the different epochs of the 
human race. But although we would recommend the perusal of the 
Memoirs of H. More to the general scholar who wishes to store his 
mind with important facts concerning the distinguished men who 
trod life’s path with her together, we are chiefly anxious that her 
character should be drawn forth from these memoirs; as we are 
certain it will appear to every careful observer worthy of the highest 
admiration. 

It has been well said that he who causes two blades of grass to 
grow where only one grew before, is a benefactor of his race. With 
equal truth may it be asserted, that whoever induces two persons to 
read the life of Hannah More, where only one read it before, will 
not be undeserving of the thanks of all lovers of excellence in the 
female sex. All who have wives to cheer and console them— 
daughters whom they would see treading the paths of virtue, reli- 
gion and active usefulness—mothers that have watched over their 
cradles and given a happy direction to the whole course of their 
lives—all, in short, who would wish to see females nobly fill that 
sphere of life, for which, as wives, mothers, daughters and mem- 
bers of society they are so admirably adapted, should rejoice when 
an individual, like the subject of these remarks, can be held up to 
the reading community as a model in nearly all respects worthy of 
strict imitation. 

These memoirs are fortunate in exhibiting not only a specimen of 
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what the female character can attain to, showing that, notwithstand- 
ing the cry of the envious few, females are by nature capable of pur- 
suing that lofty and vigorous tenor of life which has characterized 
the other sex; but fortunate also, as affording to the perusers of 
books something which may be read and read again with increased 
estimation of the better half, and with new views of the sacred im- 
portance of life—with fresh incitements to bring all their energies 
to bear upon the melioration of the human family. We felicitate 
the fair sex that they can point to an Edgworth, a Barbauld, a More 
and a host of others, who shine as benignant stars in the literary 
firmament—stars whose pure, mild and modest radiance, though 
less dazzling and obtrusive than that of the sun, yet gives beauty 
and cheerfulness in the absence of his rays, and bends the eye up- 
ward to our better home. 

Surrounded by a cluster of literary and scientific ornaments, such 
as have graced no age before or since, she moved in her own proper 
circle, attracting and attracted, illumining and illumined; per- 
forming, indeed, less distant and complicated circuits around the 
centre of the moral system than larger spheres, but repeating her 
revolutions with astonishing quickness, harmony and beauty, never 
eclipsed, and seldom beclouded, shedding no beams that did not 


either enlighten a wanderer, cheer the desponding, beautify nature 
or benefit man. 


The rich mind of Johnson could gather new wealth from her con- 
versation. The sublime and beautiful Burke imbibed fresh enthusi- 
asm from her inspiration. The philosophical Hume sacrificed at 
the altar of her genius, and the learned Gibbon could condescend to 
weave a wreath for her brow. Even Garrick, the only mortal who 
could feel and act the Avon Bard,—himself a Shakspeare and great 
as Shakspeare’s self—even Garrick could forget his favorite Hamlet 
and Lear, and win to himself fresh laurels in the representation of 
Percy, her masterly composition. Yet with all her inducements to 
yield to the blandishments of the world, and bask in the sunshine 
of princely favor, she obeyed, to the last, true as the magnet to the 
pole, the deeply rooted principle of religious duty. Her whole soul 
was consecrated to the welfare of society. Her voice was always 
eloguent on the side of virtue ; and, during a long and eventful life, 
her busy pen shed rich and fruitful thought in favor of human na- 
ture. F. 
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THE GRAVE YARD. 







I Love at evening’s close, 
When weary with the world’s perplexing care, 
To wander where the silent dead repose 

And hold communion there. 







































How deep the solemn spell 
Of nature, watching o’er the rest, profound, 
Of the departed multitudes that dwell 
Within this burial ground. 


Around me is the sea, 

Its emerald islands and the city towers, 

The wood, the rock, the sun’s broad blazonry, 
The lowly grass and flowers. 


The breeze is passing by 
And parts with seeming awe its elfin wings, 
Stoops to the bending grass so soothingly, 
Like sweet imaginings. 


The idle, swan-like sail 
Lingers afar upon the ocean’s breast, 
Waiting, it may be, for the lagging gale, 
Or haughty man’s behest. 


The swelling waves heave in 
From ‘outer depths,’ in wide encircling reach, 
Weltering along with one perpetual din, 
Then dashing on the beach. 


Night comes apace—the hush 

Of evening steals so quietly along, 

That the broad sun sets with a burning blush. 
His dying colors throng— 


Around the gate of day, 
Where gorgeous banners float upon the sky; 
Pavilions, temples crowd the golden way, 
With fiery turrets penciled oat on high, 
Too beautiful to stay. 


The majesty of time 
Is all before me in this broad expanse ; 
Art, nature, vast, magnificent, sublime, 
Concentrate in my glance. 


Beside me is the tomb, 
The snowey marble and the swelling mound, 
The end of earthly pageantry—the doom 
Of all, this burial ground. Many. 
Portland, March, 1335. 
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SWEAR NOT AP? ALL. 


SWEARING, in whaiever shape it may appear, is an alarming evil 
in society. It is painful to see how often we deceive ourselves in 
respect to this odious vice. We imagine, but two frequently, if we 
do not employ in conversation or writing, the same expressions which 
are heard to fall from the lips of a drunkard or a coxeomb, parading 
the streets as a show-specimen of all that can disgust decency in 
human shape, that we are not to be ranked among profane swearers. 
But reflect a moment. Swearing, as I conceive of it, is forbidden, 
because it leads to a free indulgence of the passion of anger, and to 
a careless use of the name of that adorable Being, who has given us 
existence, and on whom we are dependant for every comfort of life. 
Many shrink from uttering directly the name of Deity, except in 
connexion with religious subjects, or the exercises of devotion; but 
think that all other combinations of letters which may give vent to 
passion are utterly harmless, I pity this delusion. Such persons 
may escape the reputation of a profane swearer, in the opinion of the 
world; but in the eye of all-seeing purity, which looks not to words 
so much as to the thoughts and feelings, all expressions which give 
vent to a feeling which the openly profane would express in the 
vocabulary of a captain of a band of robbers, or the once fashionable 
dialect of a navy officer, are regarded as offences against that holy 
scripture which says swear not at all. 

But to return to the first part of the proposition, that it leads to a 
free indulgence in the passion of anger. How lamentable it is to 
hear persons, of both sexes, give vent to the bitterest feelings, in 
terms which, if translated into the language of a , would appear 
in the garb of the most offensive profanity! If men could for a mo- 
ment look upon such expressions in the light in which they are 
viewed by their spotless Creator, who will bring men into judgment 
for every idle word, how vividly would they be struck with their 
wickedness! Strange that we should thus deceive ourselves! that 
we should give flow to our wrath in a turn of expression we call not 


profane, because it differs from the words which have, from time out 


of mind, been appropriated by those who fear neither God nor man! 
What is this but swearing in another tongue ? Do you suppose, 1 
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we should, instead of using the same words that are now so frequent- 
ly employed, make a different combination of the same letters and 
pronounce them with the same emphasis, that we should pass for 
guiltless in the eye of Him who looketh on the heart? Or, suppos- 
ing you were acquainted with several languages, and that, instead 
of swearing in English, you should express your anger in the cor- 
respondent words of the French, Spanish or German; would this 
circumstance exempt you from the curse pronounced against all pro- 
fane swearers? Be not deceived. God is not mocked. Whatever 
be the sound uttered by the lips, it is the heart from which we shall 
be judged. How often do we see such as have, for decency’s sake, 
sworn against swearing, indulge the same out-breaking of unbridled 
passion in the stamping of the foot, the fiery flashing of the eye, the 
smiting of the fists, or by the unfinished sentences of, by the eternal— 
by all that’s—by the old—by all that’s good and bad—by Cornwallis— 
by gorry, ov he acts like the old Nick. Every one’s memory will serve 
him with thousands of similar expressions which are in every body’s 
mouth, but which are inexcusable, or idle, to say the least; and 
must be regarded as mere substitulions, or swearing translated. By 
indulging in such expressions we deceive ourselves most wofully. 
If vengeance is taken upon an enemy, or petty ill humor relieved in 
the hour of trial by any such expressions as the above, we must be 
set down among those :vho bridle not their tongues. Ifthe gather- 
ing fires of the heart are not smothered in their ashes, but allowed 
to flame up and crackle on the tongue, either in the shape of He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, or nonsense, they are but the varied image of 
the arch deceiver, who delights to come in a form the least suspect- 
ed by his intended victim. Many a fine lady and circumspect dea- 
con kas he taken in this polyglot snare. 

But to the second part of the proposition, viz : that swearing leads 
to a careless use of the name or names of the Deity. I have nothing 
to say to those who make swearing a profession—who seem to fat- 
ten on the expressions which make us tremble lest the wrath of 
offended heaven should burst in vengeance on the head of the 
guilty wretches—who consider oaths the choicest words of the 
English tongue, and scatter them through their speech like costly 
pearls. It is possible that such are excusable on the ground of their 
limited acquaintance with the language in which an Addison and a 
Johnson could talk more fluently, forcibly and profitably than they, 
but who could not use lightly the name of their heavenly Father. 
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It is possible, I say, that if such as now speak half English and 
half demon, were well acquainted with the beautiful and rich phra- 
seology of the English classics, that they would see no need of 
turning the leaves of the swearer’s dictionary, either to round a pe- 
riod or to express a thought. A better education, an acquaintance 
with good men, a suitable self respect, and a right view of the con- 
nexion of this world with the next, are the only means for inducing 
them to exchange the language of fiends for that of the gods. 

But I have a word for those who, though shocked at profanity in 
its most usual and disgusting forms, as it fumes from the throat of 
the reeling tar, pours like destroying lava from a gentlemanly officer, 
or is awkwardly imitated by the idle, dissipated, pitiable, street- 
made youth of an over-grown, wicked city,—carelessly indulge in 
the use of words, in connexion with the most trivial subjects, which 
have a tendency to dissipate that solemn awe which should accom- 
pany the utterance of every word or epithet which is either to raise 
in the mind the image of the Holy of Holies, or to be employed in 
connexion with the soul’s highest interests. There are those, I say, 
who interweave in a political harangue, or a familiar letter, or a 
common discourse, words which they find the most fit to be em- 
ployed when praying with a dying friend, imploring a blessing upon 
a darling child, or entreating pardon in secret for their own aggra- 
vated offences. 

I had intended here to introduce specimens of a careless use of 
sacred phraseology as we find it in books, newspapers and common 
conversation. But the instances are so numerous and fresh in every 
mind, that it will hardly be necessary ; and besides, I feel the great- 
est reluctance in bringing forward, even for illustration of negative 
profanity, those expressions by which we should hold converse with 
God and not with man. 

But if it is an admitted evil to employ in common parlance sa- 
cred expressions, how shall this evil be remedied? I answer, every 
man must be a reformer, and consider that his example is to affect 
others. He must begin by omitting to say, ‘‘ God knows I meant no 
harm”, ‘God forbid that, &e.”, ‘God bless me”, Don’t for 
God’s sake”’, and the like. For when respectable persons, [I like 
to underscore some words] are in a habit of using such terms, their 
manner will be imitated by the young and perhaps less respectable, 
who wish to impart more energy to expression upon subjects of a 
lower order. And thus by degrees they easily slide from a compat- 
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atively innocent use of the same words, into open and reckless pro- 
fanity. The gradation from good to bad is easy. 
Facilis descensus Averni. 

Every man must be a reformer by giving a direct rebuke to those 
within his influence. It is common to hear good men lecturing 
others in the streets whom they may happen to see abusing their 
oxen or horses; but seldom have they independence enough to re- 
prove them for profanity. It is not uncommon for respectable men, 
not profane themselves, to pass hours in the society of those who 
cannot or will not speak without an oath, and yet not seem to pro- 
duce upon them the least restraint. Aye, boys in the streets will 
rehearse their disciplinary lessons in this abominable vice, with their 
clergyman on the one hand and his deacon on the other. It does 
seem to me that all this is not right. If any one is to come forward 
to put down vice, it should be he who has the greatest influence in 
religious example, and such an one should administer the reprimand 
on the spot. The pulpit, the newspaper, the indirect way, will not 
do. It must be said directly to the offender, man, thou art lowering 
thyself in the eyes of all good men, and sinning against that Being who 
holds the pulse of life at his disposal. In short, it would be easy for 
the good to put profane swearing on a level with lying and stealing, 
and to make it indispensable to a person’s being admitted to respect- 
able society, that he should not even be suspected of using any lan- 
guage but that of a gentleman. 

There are men who will not have in their employ a person who 
is in the habit of using ardent spirits; but who never think of mak- 
ing the enquiry whether he is in the practice of taking the name of 
the Lord his God in vain. Nay, they will work side by side, week 
in and week out, with the open blasphemer, but avoid, asthey would 
the neighborhood of the poisonous Upas tree, the person who in- 
dulges in a moderate glass of wine. What shall be said of such? 
Why, that they have more respect for the rules of a human society 
than for the laws of the eternal God. Far be it from me to blame 
these same persons for discouraging the use of intoxicating liquors. 
But I do blame them if they do not say to their workmen the mo- 
ment they find them guilty of profanity in any shape, sirs, you must 
either leave off swearing or leave off work. If my business cannot 
prosper with the bottle in one hand and the tool in the other, neither 


can it sueceed with your implements in both hands and curses on 
your lips. F. 








QA EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Tue Prixcess or Beaune, By Lady Morgan.—-A certain young dandy of the city, 
after taking a quarter's lessons in French, went on a visit into the country, and 
undertook to edify some of the inhabitants with a display of his recent attainments. 
Opening a volume of Telemachus, he, with grave confidence, read off a page rapidly 
and with a broad English pronunciation. His auditors, who understood as much 
of the author as the reader, which was not one word, sat perfectly astonished at 
the erudition of their visiter, who plumed himself amazingly thereat. Is it not 
surprising ? said a young girl to the grandfather of the dandy, who had listened 
gravely to the expressions of respectful admiration lavished on the young man. 
When I have learned French | can tell better, said the shrewd farmer, eying the 
dandy suspiciously ; all of which goes to say, that as we know nothing about the 
state of the arts in Belgium, it is impossible for us to say whether Lady Morgan 
is in truth a most learned connoisseur in them, or not. When we are ourselves 
a judge, we will judge of her. At any rate she talks learnedly, and has woven 
in one of the best of her tales as a connecting link to criticism on pictures and 
fragments of Belgian history. Like most of her other books, her principal female 
character is flitting about under various disguises, mystifying her hero without 
any apparent purpose, and leading him about with an invisible influence, from 
England to France and onto Belgium. We must say this for the talented lady 
Morgan, whatever extravagant pretensions she may have ; she places some splendid 
pictures before the reader ; and her characters are never insipid, though no person 
would mistake them for angels. 


Recotvections or A Hlousexeerer, By Mrs. Clarissa Packard.—This beauti- 
ful volume, (delicately beautiful in its binding,) is one of the most interesting 
little books we have seen this year. Those who, like us, have neglected to read 
it till now, would do wisely to getit. It is to be found at Colman § Chisholm’s. 


Copman’s Sace or Paintixses.—We find a catalogue of Codman’s Paintings 
on our table, which are offered for sale at his rooms in Middle-street. The collec- 
tion contains thirty pictures, all worth double the price attached to them by the 
artist. Among them are the ‘ Pirate’s Retreat,’ and a scene from Scott's novel of 
Rob Roy, a beautiful picture, with one of his best efforts at wild and pic- 
turesque scenery, and where Hellen McGreggor is represented as ordering Morris 
to be thrown from the precipice. Codman improves yearly in his profession, and 
his encouragement should increase with his excellence. Most earnestly we re- 
quest such of our readers, as have it in their power, to visit the artist’s rooms and 
judge for themselves of the paintings in question. Tosuch there can be little need of 
our recommendation. The people of Portland always do rally round their towns- 
man at his spring sales. We fear no backwardness on their part. But his pictures 
should be scattered universally in the state. The people of Augusta and Hallowe! 
should join us. Their houses need the ornament of paintings as well as ours. We have 
also great faith in the taste of the good people of Bangor, and advise the forward- 
ing of a number of chances thither for sale. A city that supports literature so 
well, we are certain, will extend a helping hand to so promising an artist. In 
our confidence of this we will at least take the responsibility of advising him to try 
them; and though they may not have an opportunity of judging for themse!v 
we hope they will be willing to take our word for the excellence of the collection, 
backed by the opinion of one of our best connoisseurs. 





